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LANTERN SLIDES BY REDUCTION. 


N the 1ast article we described how to 
make Lantern Slides by contact, and 
we shall now endeavour to show how 
Lantern Slides may be made by 
reduction in the camera. 


This method has advantages over 
the method already described. Defects 
in negatives may be overcome by what 
is termed “ dodging,’ and very much 
better opportunities are afforded of 
printing in clouds and removing 
defects. Any portion of the negative 
may be selected, and by enlargement 
or reduction may be made to cover 
the whole field, or otherwise, of the Lantern 
plate. The exposure is under complete control, 
and if there is a necessity, it is possible, by 
copying in the camera, to make a Lantern 
Slide from a negative that is fixed, but that has 
neither been washed nor dried. 


Much more latitude is given to the operator, 
in every sense, when copying in the camera, 
and with very much greater certainty of 
success. We therefore cordially recommend 
readers of Hobbies to adopt the method now 
under review in preference to the quicker and 
less difficult method of making Lantern Slides 
by contact. 

It is our intention to give two or three 
sketches in an early number showing how to 
make the various pieces of apparatus required ; 
but for the present we must content ourselves 
with a description of what to do and how to 
do it. 

Making a Lantern Slide by this method is 
simply the photographing of a negative by 
transmitted light, with the result that you get a 
transparency which is a positive instead of-—as 
in ordinary photography—a negative. The 
negative represents the scene to be photo- 
graphed, and is focussed in identically the same 
way: the light passes through the negative, 
and the image is conducted—if we may so say— 
on to the sensitive Lantern plate, which in the 
camera occupies the identical position of the 
dry plate. ‘ 

In order that the negative shall be properly 
illuminated, it is necessary to set up a stage or 
frame to- hold the same, and it should be so 

constructed as to permit of any portion of the 
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negative being placed central with the optical 
system of the lens. If this is done any portion 
of the negative may be copied; on the other 
hand, the whole field of the negative may be 
covered, and a reduced picture of the size of 
the Lantern plate, 3} x 34, secured. 


Difficulties present themselves with some 
negatives, as it is impossible, for instance, to 
copy a long, narrow negative, say 74 in, x 5 in., 
and secure everything on a Lantern plate 
3h in. by 34 in. Itis here that the question of 
masking must come in. Presuming that the 
picture is 74 inches at the base, it will be 
desirable to centre this on the 3} plate and 
sacrifice the plate top and bottom, and when the 
Slide is mounted to make a mask of the right 
proportion. These difficulties do not, however, 
affect the general process of copying in the 
camera, with which we are now concerned. 


It will be necessary, just as in photography, 
to cut off extraneous light. The whole of the 
light which is to find its way through the lens 
must first pass through the negative, so that 
the camera should be placed upon a table or 
stage which will permit of a backward and 
forward motion. Rough focussing may be 
done by moving the camera, after which the 
actual focussing will be done, as in photo- 
graphy, with the rack and pinion attached to 
the camera for the purpose. 


We shall give a working drawing later on for 
the stage and frame, which readers of Hobbies 
will be able to make for themselves. 


There are several arrangements in the 
market, but it will not be difficult for any 
hobbyist to rig up all he wants himself. 


As already intimated the negative is placed 
in a carrier, and arranged so that it can be raised, 
lowered, or moved laterally. At an angle say 
of 45° a piece of white opal glass, card, or tin 
should be placed behind the frame holding the 
negative, to act as a reflector, and throw all the 
available light on to the negative. This reflector 
permits of even illumination, and should always 
be resorted to. Care must be taken that in 
placing the camera, say by,.a ‘window, no , 
shadows fall-upon the reflector or obstruct the ° 
lighting of the negative. 
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Midway on the stage the camera is set down. 
It should travel up and down between two 
parallel bars or fillets upon the stage, which just 
hold the baseboard of the camera. 
should have a short focus lens. The camera 
and frame are covered with a focussing cloth, 
and the negative having been securely placed 
and adjusted in the frame, the image upon the 
ground glass is examined and brought to a 
proper focus in the ordinary manner. The 
Lantern plate is then placed in a carrier fitting 
the dark slide of the camera. The ground 


The camera | 


glass—or focussing screen—of the camera should | 
be marked with an exact square, 34 x 34, quite | 
central with the optical system of the lens. | 


The size of Camera is a matter of choice, and 
will depend considerably on the size of negatives 
it is intended to copy. We shall presently 
describe this point more fully. With regard to 
the 3+ x 3} square on the ground glass, it 
would be well if much work were going to be 
done to make a mask for the screen, covering it 
entirely except for that opening. 

In making the exposure, the operator must 
be guided to a great extent by local circumstances, 


the position of the room, the time of day, and | 


the strength of light. Mr. Dresser says, with 
average light and a negative of fair density lens, 
working at f/16 close to a window, an average of 
two minutes’ exposure may be reckoned upon, 
Over or under exposure must be dealt with in 
development, and, in exactly the same manner, 
as the ordinary negative makers of Lantern 
plates usually give their own formule, and with 
it instructions as to faults in exposure, and such 
hints should be closely followed. Wecommend 


the adoption of makers’ formule, holding that | 
they are likely’to know what is the best | 


developer, and under what conditions the plates 
will give the best result. 

We will conclude this week’s article by 
quoting a paregraph from Mr. Dresser’s little 
handbook on ‘“‘Lantern Slides.” He says :— 
‘“‘ Slides may be made in a camera in any room 
where there is a window receiving a fair amount 
of daylight. A piece of ground glass may be 
placed against the window, the negative (film 
towards the, camera, or the transparency will be 
reversed, facing the wrong way) fastened to it 


with gummed paper, and then the rest of the 
window blocked out with brown paper. The 
camera may be placed on a box upon the table, 
and brought within proper distance, care being 
taken to keep the camera square with the 
negative, or the transparency will be distorted.” 

Many of our readers may perhaps be in a 
position to rig up some such arrangement in an 
empty room, in which case Lantern Slide 
making by copying in the camera will be carried 
out under the best advantages. 


(To be continued.) 


“ HOBBIES ” 
Lantern Slide Exchange, 


Mr, James Boyle, jun., 283, Preston New Road, 
Blackburn, who has kindly undertaken the 
duties of Honorary Secretary of the newly- 
formed Hobbies Lantern Slide Exchange, informs 


us that the following Sets of Slides are now at 


| the disposal of the members :— 


Set. Title. No. of Slides. Remarks. 
1 JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE 50 Coloured 
2 LIFEBOAT 7 Coloured 
3 MistLETor BoucH 10 Coloured 
4 Her BENNY 50 Plain 
5 A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES 50 Plain 
6 JAPANESE WAR 30 Cole aT 
7 EGypt AND THE NILE 20 Coloured 
8 Arctic REGIONS 20 Coloured 
9 Comic 40 one 
10 EFFEcts 24 Coloured 
11 GABRIEL GRUB 24 Coloured 
12 Corron MACHINERY 50 Plain 
13 By SEA To InpIA 6 one Pa sa 
14 MorHER’s LAst Worps 20 Coloured 


and slides. 


The best and cheapest house for the purchase (hire or exchange) of lanterns 
Walter Tyler, 48, Waterloo Road, London. 

Walter Tyler’s new pattern helioscopic lantern is far superior to any other 
lantern at the same reasonable price. 
machinery has been made for their production, and helioscopics can now be 
delivered on receipt of order. ; 

Oxygen and hydrogen of the very best quality, compressed, in thoroughly tested 
and annealed cylinders, at a much cheaper rate than any other firm can supply. 
Special low terms for large consumers. Walter Tyler, 94, Waterloo Road, London. 


The demand has been so great that new 


Walter Tyler, 48, Waterloo Road, London. 


Selling off a large quantity of second-hand single 
biunials and triple lanterns. Call and inspect immense 
stock. 50, Waterloo Road, London. 

Hire department is perfect. Best quality slides lent on 
hire cheaper than any other house. Walter Tyler, 48, 
Waterloo Road, London. 

Walter Tyler’s new catalogue, upwards of 500 pages, 
fully illustrated, now ready, post free, 12 stamps; smaller 
catalogue, 6 stamps; and second-hand lists, post free, 
Walter Tyler, 48, Waterloo Road, London. 


WALTER TYLER, 
48 to 50, and 94, WATERLOO ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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: “ScROLL-SAWING, INLAY avo ovERLAYING 
+s eye <a 


N article which every 
Fretworker is at 
some time or other 
desirous of making 
is. a Chess or 
Draughts Board. 
There are three ways 
of doing this, two of 
which shall be 
mentioned briefly, 

the other described more fully. 


FRETTED BOARDS. 


The first plan is to make a mere Fret Board, 
for which any such pattern as Fig. 90 would do. 
There is no difficulty in this, except the usual 
inconvenience in handling a large piece of wood. 
Three-Ply should be used, partly to prevent 
warping, and partly in case any quick-tempered 
player should, when he happens to be check- 
mated, bring his fist down with undue severity 
on the delicate Board. To prevent the inevitable 
wesults which would follow any such sudden 
impulse, a good plan is to cut the Board of one- 
‘eighth inch material, and then mount it on a 
piece of solid wood—the latter being thicker, 
‘and of a different 
~variety. Small toes 
could then be 
screwed on under- 
neath; and when 
finished the article 
would be quite 
‘strong and fit for 
everyday use. If 
used as a Table-top 
in this way, the 
fretted portion 
would tend to 
become a receptacle 
for dust; soit is suggested to keep the Board as 
a Board, and place it inan upright position when 
not in use. 


Fie. 90. 


STAINED BOARDS. 


The second plan will not greatly strike the 
fancy of any reader who delights in elaborate 
scroll-sawing, but it may be mentioned, as a 
solid and useful Chess Board can easily be made 
by anyone who even does little in the way of 
Carpentry or Fretwork. Take a piece of some 
light-coloured, closely-grained wood, about 13 or 
14 inches square, and from one-quarter to three- 
eighths inch thick. Holly would be most suitable, 
but it is often very difficult to procure such a 
wide piece in a flawless condition. Sycamore or 


oRKinle » 


White Chestnut would do almost equally well, 
and a good piece can easily be had at any time. 
If finer varieties were wanted, Orange or Bird’s 
Eye Maple, or even Satinwood, might be tried, 
but there is always the uncertainty of being able 
to get them sufficiently wide. As the Chess 
squares are better to be of a fairly large size, the 
piece of wood should first be secured as large as 
possible, and the diagram then arranged to suit. 


See that the wood is well planed and sand- 
papered, and that the edges are squared off to a 
definite size ; a bevelled edge is preferable. 
ee] 


== Draw the diagram on the 

| wood with a very hard and 
! sharp pencil—of course using 
a ruler. Make the border 
simple, as in Fig. 91, and rule 


all the lines faintly. 


Tf the squares are each 
14inchand the border 14 inch, 
this will give a Board 
13 inches square, which is a 
reasonably small size. For 
ordinary use, squares of 
14 inch are preferable, but 
this depends on the size of 
the wood obtainable. 


Fig. 91. 


When all the lines are drawn in, give the 
Board a coat of Shellac, or a rub over with 
French Polish, and clean down gently with 
glasspaper. Then take a Brass or Steel straight 
edge, and rule all the lines over again with the 
point of a sharp knife, or with a Skew Chisel. 
This must be done very accurately. Rule slowly 
and firmly, taking care that the cut is clear and 
even. Do not go over the line twice. When this 
task has been successfully accomplished, remove 
all trace of the pencil marks, and give the Board 
another coat of Shellac, rubbing the brush well 
into the lines caused by the knife. 


The next piece of work 
also requires great care. Take 
a bottle of liquid Chinese Ink, 
or of ebony stain, and with a 
fine brush fill up every alter- 
nate square, and also the two 
edges of the border, as shewn 
in Fig. 92. The object of the 
Shellac and the knife ruling 
is now understood; the 
Shellac acts as a fixative, and 
prevents the Ink or Stain 
from spreading to the white 
portions, while the sharp line of the knife gives 
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the surface an appearance of actual Inlaid work. 
If the Stain be applied carelessly, and the brush 
allowed to go over the line, the deception is 
apparent, and the work spoilt. 
be at all porous, two coats of Stain will be 
necessary. 
may be polished; or the Sycamore can merely 
be finished off with another wash of Shellac, and 
the black may receive a rub up with some hard 
brush, which will produce a rather dull polish, 
and give the effect of Ebony. 


Mahogany or Walnut Stain might be used for 
the dark squares instead of the Ebonizing 
Solution. 

INLAID BOARDS. 


The third method is the genuine and work- | 
manship-like one of having the light and dark | 
This may be | 


squares really of different woods. 
done to an elaborate degree, and each square 
ornamented by the use of fancy veneers, but as 
amateurs usually find great difficulty in working 


with these, the simpler plan only will be | 
described. As the chief matter in making an | 
Inlaid Chess Board is to keep all the squares in | 


their proper positions, this is the point to 
which attention must be drawn. Professional 
hands may smile at these instructions and term 


them “childish: ” but it must be remembered | 
that they are written for the amateur who has a | 


limited experience, and possibly but a small 
stock of tools and materials. 

Choose two such woods as Padouk and 
Sycamore, or any others which give a fairly 
strong contrast, rule out the squares on the 


Should the wood | 
When thoroughly dry, the Board | 


lighter piece, and nail the two boards firmly | 


together. 


Fie. 93. 


Now look at Fig. 93. 


| border. 


process of cutting, and consequently getting 
displaced. They may now, however, be carefully 
removed, and each one should be numbered, or 
marked in some way, so that its exact position 
may be known. For, remember, no matter how 
accurately the work is sawn, if a square is after- 
wards placed in any other position except that 
in which it was cut out, there will be some little 
fault; and if all the squares happened to get 
hopelessly mixed up, the devotion of a life-time 


| would not ascertain their former positions. 
If a very white piece of wood were selected, a | 


Now to release the outer row of squares. As 
they effect the border line, they should be cut out 
with the border. If Padouk and Sycamore were 


| used for the inner part, Mahogany would be 


very suitable for the border. Take a piece, of 
the same thickness as the others, and fix the 
combined Padouk and Sycamore board toit. Drill 
a very fine hole at O, and saw right round the 
Release the woods, again marking each 
piece carefully. What has now been achieved is 
this—the alternate squares must all fit together 
accurately, as they have been sawn at one 
cutting ; and the outer row of squares must lie 
closely against the border, because they also have 
been sawn at once. Thus everything is correct ; 
with the border being solid, the squares cannot 
get displaced, and all that has to be done is to 
fit them in position, paste a bit of paper over the 
back in order that all may be held tight, and 


| proceed to finish the work. 


The border may be plain or ornamental; that 
is a matter which does not require consideration 
here. If two pieces of Mahogany were nailed 
together when the border is being cut, a couple 
of Chess Boards could be made, as there must— 
in any case—be a double set of squares. When 
Veneers, or one-sixteenth inch woods are used, 


| several Boards might be done at a cutting. The 
| outer edge of the border should not be sawn until 


the interior has been cut out; if done so, 


| there would be no adequate means of nailing the 
| Padouk and Sycamore to it. 


The Chess Board, when finished, would be 


| treated as any ordinary piece of Inlay work, and 


| would look best when brightly polished. 


As 
Mahogany can easily be procured up to 18 or 


| 20 inches in width, a Table-top could be made of 
the article. 


A method of obtaining an effect somewhat 
similar to that just described is to adopt the 
‘“Tmitation Inlay” plan which was briefly 
touched upon in Chapter VII. Instead of using 
two woods, and Inlaying one into the other, 
only one board is required. Transfer the 


| diagram as in Fig. 93, and put a mark on each 


Drill holes at A, B, C, | 


D, E, F, and G, and cut down through each line, | 
being careful that the saw is quite vertical. | 


When the end of a line is arrived at, do not 
run the saw through the border, as all the wood 
round the squares has to be kept intact. 


the work must now stand till this is dry, it is 
better to have something else to go on with in 
the interval. 

The next matter is to drill holes at H, I,J, K, 
L, M, and N, and cut the cross lines in a similar 
way. 


squares are now released. The use of the paper 


is to prevent these from falling out during the | 


It will then be seen that, with the | 
exception of the row next the border, all the | 


square so that it may not get displaced. Drill 
a small hole at O, and cut out the large inside 
square; then run the saw along the straight 
lines till the 64 small squares are detached. 
When the entire surface is smooth and clean, 


| take each alternate square and stain it with 
A good plan here is to take a piece of thin | 
paper and paste it overthe back of the wood.. As | 


Walnut or Ebony Solution. The work must - 
then be left till thoroughly dry, andthe squares 
afterwards glued in position as if genuine 
Inlaying were being done. Polish can then be 
applied. 

Of course many readers will despise this 
plan ; but it is by no means so simple a method 
as if may appear, and considerable skill and 
care are required in order to secure success. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


@T is interesting to Photographers to note 
that the very first illustration which 
appeared in Punch from Du Maurier’s 
pencil, represented Mr. Whistler and the 

artist entering a photographic studio; 
this was in 1860. In the legend under the 
picture the Photographer censures the two 
gentlemen because they were smoking, saying 
that his was not an ordinary studio like an 
artist’s where everyone smokes and everything 
is in disorder. 

Many who have taken up Photography as a 
HOBBY will attempt colouring Photographs. 
Space will not permit us to give any lengthy 
instructions here, but later on we will give an 
article upon this subject. The print can be 
“worked upon ”’ whether mounted or unmounted. 
A slight damping of the surface will in the case 
of small prints be sufficient, but for large 
Photographs, ‘‘Mahlstick,” writing in the 
Hachange and Mart, suggests a weak solution 
of isinglass with a few drops of spirits of wine, 
and gives a formula for preparing a special 
mixture composed of purified ox-gall, distilled 
water, rectified spirits, and carbolic acid. When 
this is mixed it should be rubbed lightly over the 
print. There are many specially prepared colours 
or pigments which may be obtained from good 
artist colourmen. The colours known as Brun’s 
require no medium, and are ready for use. 


Mr. W. Friese-Green, a clever Photographic 
experimentalist, has designed a new machine 
for the rapid reproduction of Photographic prints. 
A roll of sensitised Photographic tissue is used, 
which has given to it an intermittent motion. 


At a recent meeting of the Richmond Photo- 
graphic Society, the proceedings differed some- 
what from the usual character of societies’ 
meetings, Mr. L. Taylor giving an interesting 
and thoroughly practical demonstration on 
“ Frame-making and Photographic Carpentry.” 
Such interest was taken in the subject that 
Mr. Taylor was only able to deal with ‘‘ Frame- 
making.’ Every detail in connection with the 
making of frames was practically shown and 
explained. Mr. Taylor had with him all the neces- 
sary tools and appliances; he described and used 
them, giving many hints and tips as to how best to 
make a frame for Photographs. We are pleased 
to note so novel a departure from the stereotyped 
order of Photographic Societies’ meetings. The 
subject is one which the man, or woman, with a 
HOBBY might well take up. 


All workers in Photography should include in 
their library acopy of the British Journal of 
Photography Almanac. It is full of good things, 
short chatty articles upon every conceivable 
subject, and is a perfect encyclopedia of all that 
a Photographer can ever need in regard to 
apparatus and materials. 


The Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom will, this year, hold their Annual 
Conference at Leeds, under the presidency of 
Mr. H. P. Robinson, of Tunbridge Wells, a 
gentleman known as a Photographer and a 
writer upon Photographic matters throughout 
the kingdom. Mr. Godfrey Bingley, Shaw Lane, 
Headingley, near Leeds, is the Local Secretary, 
and will be pleased to give the fullest particulars 
as to what is to be done. The subscription to 
the Convention, which gives many privileges, is 
either 2/6 or 5/-, at the moment we forget which. 
The Conference opens on July 18th, and in 
addition to the technical meetings, excursions 
are arranged, and opportunities afforded of 
visiting, under very special conditions as to 
privileges and cost, places of interest in the 
vicinity of the Town in which the Conference 
is held. 

Amateur Photographers in Glasgow were up 
in arms some short time since, because the 
Water Committee passed a resolution which 
empowered their officials to charge all practising 
Photography a rate of 15/- per annum for extra 
consumption of water, The rate was very 
strongly protested, with the result we understand 
that it has been withdrawn. The Committee 
made an earnest appeal to Photographers to 
prevent waste. 

An announcement has been made that Mr. 
T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., has perfected a 
method of projecting stereoscopic pictures, with 
the aid of the Optical Lantern, on to a screen. 
We shall follow this up, and give our readers 
early information upon the subject. Stereoscopic 
effect with the Lantern will increase the popu- 
larity of Lantern lectures enormously. If the 
system is a simple one, and can be practically 
applied to existing Lanterns, it will be received 
with much rejoicing by all lecturers. 


The American Amateur Photographer for 
December is before us. It is published by the 
“ Outing’? Company of New York, is beautifully 
printed, and contains many admirable illus- 
trations. The plates are chiefly reproductions 
of Photographs by English workers, and include 
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‘““A Hampshire Home,” J. Kidson Taylor; 
“June in the Marshes,” Karl Greger; ‘On the 
Lonely Shore,” Harry Tolley; and others by 
Lyd. Sawyer, Craig Annan, ’. S. Cembrano, &c. 
The articles are of considerable interest, and the 
magazine is well worth the 20 cents. at which it 
is published. 

“G. D.,” a writer in Photography who is well 
known to be Mr. George Davison, who so ably 
filled the position of Hon. Secretary to the 
Camera Club, has been writing upon illustrations, 
particularly in reference to the reproduction of 
Photographs. He concludes an able article by 
saying :—‘‘ Very few Photographers care to be 
so uncompromising as to refuse bad reproduction 
at any price, and some appear to expect a 
different principle of action in dealing with 
Photographic Journals as compared with the 
treatment accorded the general Illustrated Press. 
The fact is, that the Photographs in Journals 
and Catalogues, where they are uniformly 
murdered, tends rather to discredit the art in its 
most refined possibilities, although it may 
advertise the object in view, and even popularise 
Photography.” We are sorry to be obliged to 
endorse Mr. Davison’s sentiments. The Photo- 
graphs reproduced in English Photographic 
Journals have little to commend them, but if we 
turn to America we find a very different state of 
things; their Illustrations by process or half- 
tone work are perfection. Why should they not 
be done as well here? It is a question that the 
paper maker and printer must answer. 


There are many fields of special work for those 
who practise Photography, and all should make 
up their mind to perfect him or herself in special 
work. A very capable Photographer, Mr. 
Reginald B. Lodge, has devoted himself to the 
Photographing of Birds and Birds’ nests with 
much success. He uses the telephoto lens, a 
stand Camera, and very often has to enclose 
himself and Camera in a large green bag, and 
so “stalk his game.” Such work calls for an 
enormous amount of patience. There have been 
occasions, we understand, when Mgs Lodge has 
waited seven hours to Photograph a particular 
subject. 


We have been oftentimes asked whether 
Photographic plates and films after development 
may be washed in sea water. We have always 
answered in theaffirmative. The Kodak News adds, 
as a rider, that they should have a final short 
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soak or rinse in plain water before drying off. 
Sis 
Post Free. 


postive. FRETWORK OUTFIT. 


Do not MISS THIS OFFER. 
Every Tool guaranteed fully worth the prices stated. 


One 12 inch or 14 inch Fret Frame with Screw in Handle - 
One Centrifugal Drill with 12 Bits, 6 for iron and 6 for wood .. 
One Cutting Board with Iron Cramp .. . .. ri So ra 
One dozen EAcH Star and Swift Saws e 

Two Small Bracket Designs ag be 

One pair Bright Plier: S) 5 

Three Files .. . 

One Bradawl .. o ac 

One Sheet Tracing Paper 

One Bench Vice es o. .- -. t= as 
Six dozen Fretwork Screws, 1/4-in., 3/8-in., 1/2-in. .. 


SOOSOCOCOCOHHE 


The above magnificent Set of Tools will be sent Postage 


POST FREE for 5/- SEND AT ONCE. 


edie 
w 
Solom 


Star Saws 1/6 for6doz. Lists on application, kindly enclose 1d. stamp. 
Note THE Appress: HINDLEY & JONES, 
Fretwork Stores, Norfolk Market Hall, SHEFFIELD, 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DISCOVERY. 


How To PHOTOGRAPH THE CONTENTS OF A 
CLosED Box. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Standard says 
that ‘‘A very important scientific discovery has 
recently been made by Professcr Routgen, of 
Wiirzburg University, the details of which have 
already reached Vienna, and are now being care- 
fully examined by several scientific authorities 
here. Professor Routgen uses the light eraitted 
from one of Crookes’ vacuum tubes, through 
which an electric current is passed, to act upon 
an ordinary photographic plate. The invisible 
light rays, of whose existence ti sre is already 
ample evidence, then show this peculiarity, that 
to them wood and various other organic sub- 
stances are transparent, whilst metals and bones, 
human and animal alike, are opaque to those rays. 
That is to say, they will, for instance, absorb the 
rays which have passed through a wooden case in 
which bones or metals are enclosed. Thus it is 
possible to photograph in the manner described 
any bones or metals which may be contained in 
wooden or woollen coverings. Moreover, as 
human flesh being organic matter acts in the 
same way as such coverings towards the invisible 
rays from a Crookes’ vacuum tube, it has become 
possible to photograph the bones, say, of a human 
hand, without the flesh surrounding the bones 
appearing on the plate. There are photographs 
of this description already in Vienna. They show 
the bones of the hand, together with the rings 
that were worn on the fingers,—metals, as I 
remarked above, being opaque to these zays—but 
they show nothing else. They are ghastly enough 
in appearance, but, from a scientific point of view, 
they open up a wide field for speculation. Among 
the practical uses of the new discovery, it is stated 
that it will henceforth be possible for surgeons to 
determine by help of this new branch of photo- 
graphy the exact position of any bullet that may 
be embedded in the human body, or, again, to 
render visible any fractures there may be in the 
bones prior to performing any operation on the 
respective part of the body. And there are 
various other uses to which the new method may 
be put, as, for example, in connection with caries 
and other bone diseases. The Vienna Presse 
assures its readers that there is no joke or hum- 
bug in the matter. It is a serious discovery by 
a serious German Professor.” 
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“HOBBIES” COUPONS ACCEPTED. 


JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S., 


THE GARDEN. 


All who make Gardening a Hobby should see my 
Great Catalogue, which is up to date and full of all 
the best novelties in Seeds and Plants. Price 1/- 
(which may be deducted from first order over 10/-). 


JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S., 
NORFOLK NURSERIES, DEREHAM. 


A Philatelic Causerie by Percy C. Bisuop, 


Joint Editor of the ‘‘Sramp Cotuecrors’ Fortnicutuy ;” Ex-Editor of ‘Tas Priarznic JounnaL” 
and ‘‘ PuinaTeLIc Review or Reviews;” General Secretary of the Lonpon Puinateric CLus. 


Y thanks are due to those readers who | 


have written me with promises to 
support the proposed competitive 
exhibition of foreign stamps. 
Although I have not received a 
hundred such promises of support, I gather 


that the general feeling of my readers is | 


favourable to the enterprise. The idea, there- 
fore, will now be seriously considered, and the 
details published as soon as practicable. Any 
suggestions that intending helpers or com- 
petitors may make will be welcomed. 


= 


Here is the promised 
reproduction of the 


land reprints. So 
to make revenue out of 
stamp collectors that 
most of the postmarked reprints yet seen are 
fully gummed and in mint condition, thus 
shewing clearly that the postmark has not been 
applied for the legitimate postal purpose. 
Collectors will need to be chary of purchasing 
Queenslands that bear this particular 
obliteration. 
——:0:——_ 

Of much importance to stamp collectors and 

dealers, especially dealers, is the case which 


has recently engaged the attention of the | 


Cardiff Stipendiary. Arthur J. Williams and 
Tom Rees, two Government clerks, are 
charged with having stolen English official 
postage stamps, of the kinds known “J. R. 
Official” and ‘* Government Parcels,” to the 
value of £30 15s. 6d. It will be unnecessary to 
tell Hobbies readers that some of these stamps, 
especially the high values, have attained very 
big prices in the Philatelic market, by reason of 
the fact that they are intended purely for 
official use, and are not supposed to be obtain- 


spurious postmark | 
=== lately seen on large | 
numbers of Queens- | 


clumsy is this attempt | 


able by the general public. It is an un- 
deniable fact that a considerable proportion of 
the high-value official stamps now in the 
possession of stamp collectors have been 
obtained either by means of the dishonesty 
of Government clerks or the complacency of 
high Government officials. By ordinary means 
and through the ordinary channels no member 
of the general public can obtain unused 
specimens of these stamps—hence their rarity, 
and hence also the importance of this prose- 
cution from a Philatelic point of view. The 
defendants, Williams and Rees, are committed 
for trial to the Quarter Sessions. 


Saeeea Lt Mareeemeed 


THE PLATE NUMBERS OF 
STAMPS—Continued. 


In continuing this list of plate numbers, 
which I somewhat abruptly broke off in No. 11 
in order to procure illustrations of the water- 
marks, I have to begin with an apology. The 
series of experimental illustrations I obtained 
proved to be inaccurate in one or two important 
respects. Rather than use illustrations which 
might possibly tend to mislead my readers, I 
have decided to describe the watermarks as 
best I can with the aid of words only. I 
may be pardoned if I explain my reason for 
taking this course. In No. 2 of Hobbies I 
explained, for the benefit of beginners, the 
method of mounting stamps in an album by 
means of gummed hinges. and gave an illus- 
tration of the hinge affixed to the stamp, 
Unfcrtunately, while the explanatory letter- 
press was my own, the drawing was by an 
artist who knew nothing of stamp collecting, 
and whose sketch consequently did not 
accurately convey the idea. The Bazaar, in 
reviewing Hobbies, quickly seized upon this 
fact, and somewhat severely criticised me for 
the errors in another man’s work! Verb. sap. 


To resume my description of the plate 
numbers on the fourpenny issue: 


ENGLISH 
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In 1865 the design of the | 
fourpenny stamp was slightly 
altered. The small white | 
letters in each corner of the 
stamp now gave placs to 
white letters of a much 
larger size. The watermark 
was still the garter of 1857, 
as in plates 3 and 4. 


“Plates 7,8, and 9, orange- 
red, covering the period from 1865 to 1868, have 
nothing remarkable to distinguish them. 


In 1867 came another change of watermark | 
to the “garter of 1867,” which is precisely | 
similar to the garter of 1857, except that the | 


buckle is at the top. 

Plate 9 is found also with this watermark. 

Plates 10, 11, and 12, dark orange-red, all 
have this watermark. 

The next watermark change was the “ garter 
of 1873,” which is thicker in outline than its 
predecessors, boing made with thicker wire. 

Plates 12 (dark orange-red), 12 (pale 
vermilion), 13 and 14, pale vermilion, all bear 
as watermark the garter of 1873. 

In 1873 large coloured letters were substituted 
for the large white ones in the corner squares. 
Watermark, still a garter of 1873. 

Plates 15 (vermilion), 15 (sage green), 16 
(sage green), and 17 (mouse brown) belong to 
this qualification. 

The watermark, in 1881, changed to the 
crown watermark, now used for all the current 
English stamps. 

Plates 17 and 18, both of the mouse brown 
colour, exist with this watermark. 

The scarcest of these later fourpenny plate 
numbers are plate 15, vermilion, and plate 17, 
mouse brown, garter watermark. 


20: 
NEW ISSUES OF STAMPS. 

‘« Items for this department will be gratefully re- 
era from any Philatelic readers who happen to 
receive early information of new issues, or of im- 
pending changes in the postal arrangements of any 
country. 

Curacao —The 10c. stamp with head of the 
King has been surcharged ‘23 cents.” in 
carmine. 

Mavritius.—The values of the forthcoming 
new issue, according to latest advices, will 
range from 1 cent. up to 10 rupzes! 

Roumania.—The 
illustration given here 
is of the new ‘special 
delivery” stamp 
described in No. 11 of 
Hobbies. The stamp 
is watermarked with a 
coat of arms, placed 
sideways, and is 
perforated 13. 

(To be continued. ) 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE, >| SET OF 19 FRENCH COLONIALS, or 


GRATIS SET OF 5 BOLIVIA, 1894, 1o. T0 20c. 
Either ONE of above fine sets will be presented Gratis to pal 
‘porehaser of our Special “XMAS” Packet, containing 96 Stamps, a! 
erent, including Perak, large tiger head, just issued; Chili, 20 
black, scarce; Spain, 1879; Canada, 8 c.; Java; Argentine ; Cc ag 
at Ba Un aid, obsolete ; Jamaica; Hyderabad ; "Swan River ; igypt, 
ambezia, new; Travancore; Italy, Parcel Post; Guatemala, 
pina denen Free State, magnificent view of bay; &c., &e. Free, 1/1. 
Selections sent on approval. Liberal discount allowed. Grand NEW 
Tilustraced Catalogue, 77H Eprrion, for Collectors; or Wholesale 
List with "‘Addends fc tor Dealers. FREE. Exchange Circular—largest 
published—16 pages. Free, 3d. 


FISHER, TITLEY é Co., Stamp Importers, BATH. 


| numbers 


TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


Illustrated Price List 


GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


Monthly List 
of Philatelic Novelties 
6d. per ann., post free. 


Selections of Stamps sent 
on Approval, 


STAMP ALBUMS UP TO DATE. 
Send for Illustrated Prospectus & Testimonials. 


WHITFIELD KING. -@e:00.,, Sees teronntnes 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


Sa Sa 


Supply of Back Numbers. 


The first and second numbers of Hobbies 
having been long since sold out, while the 
demand for them shows but little sign of abate- 
ment, we have thought it advisable to have 
these numbers reprinted, so that recent Sub- 
scribers may be enabled to complete their 
volumes. 

These are now ready, and copies of all back 
may be obtained through any 
newsagent, price 1d. each, or direct from the 
publishers, price ig a free. 


Germs of Subscription 


Biwide 
Three Months (including postage) The 
Six Months Do. 3 3 
Twelve Months Do. 6 6 


Allletters relating to subscriptions or back numbers 
should be addressed to the Publisher of Hobbies, 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


THRMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_. £8. d. 

Per Inch 300 010 6 

One-Highth Page LT 10 

One-Quarter Page i 22 0 

Half-Page tn ata a 315 0 

Page ... 7 00 
DiscouNT ON A SERIES OF INSERTIONS. 


oe 
All Communications to be addressed to tha 
Sole Advertisement Agents, 
JOHN HADDON & CO.,, 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
London E.O. 
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CHAP. IL—YTHR YOUNG BIRDS. 


OTHING is so distasteful as 
a loft filled with mongrel 
Pigeons displaying no 
definite breed, and only fit 
for pies. Yet it only requires 
a little consideration to see 
that such a worthless loft 
might easily be turned into 
a source of pleasure and also 
income. 

It is not proposed in these 
articles to enter into the question of breeding 
common Pigeons as a food. They will add but 
little to one’s income, as the price they fetch is so 
small, whilst fancy pigeons, if properly managed, 
will prove to be very remunerative. Through the 
medium of the many Shows, good birds win 
valuable prizes, and change hands at high figures. 
In the first place, it may be positively stated that 
in breeding fancy pigeons blood is everything. 
Make your purchase from a well-known breeder of 
good standing in the fancy world, pay a decent 
price for your pair of birds to begin breeding with, 
and you stand a good chance of success. It is 
even better to purchase faulty birds for stock pur- 
poses from an old and well-known winning strain 
than for a young beginner to buy apparently perfect 
birds where the pedigree or ancestry is doubtful. 
First see that the strain from which you buy your 
birds is an old and carefully bred one; secondly, be 
sure that the person with whom you are dealing may 
be trusted to sell birds of that particular strain. 
Remember that the secret of the permanent 
success of most strains is that their owner has won 
prizes with several families of the same breed and 
strain. Before making a purchase, visit one or 
two Shows, and make comparison between the 
various winners, Much may be learnt by the 
amateur at such Exhibitions. 

It is wise to commence mating during the next 
few months. The best plan, if the cock and hen 
be strangers to each other, is to place them in a 
mating pen or matching pen, with a partition of 
wire between them, so that the male bird can see 
his partner, and ‘bill and coo” to her at his 
pleasure. An excellent mating pen may be ob- 
tained for a few shillings, but one can easily be 
made from a small sized box, divided in half with 
strips of wire. For nesting pans, earthenware 
bowls or pans are best. Many patterns are made, 
and may be purchased at most earthenware shops. 
In the nest, first place coarse pine saw-dust, an 
inch deep. If pine cannot be obtained, sprinkle a 
little turpentine on ordinary saw-dust. The pur- 


pose of this is to keep away vermin. Some saw- 
dust and sand should also be well sprinkled over 
the floor. Always provide two nesting pans, and 
place a few birch twigs on the saw-dust. Most 
fanciers remove the first egg which is laid, and 
substitute a dummy until the second egg is laid, 
which is usually a day or two later. The young 
birds are generally born on the eighteenth day 
after the laying of the secondegg. Hereit should 
be noticed how Pigeons differ from fowls. 
Unlike chickens, there is no need to disturb the 
young, or even to feed them. It is best for only 
one person to visit the birds, and to coax them 
and get them used to him by throwing down a 
little grain, say hempseed, 

When eggs are being hatched, the hen sits 
all night, and usually till about ten in the 
morning. She then stays off till late in the 
afternoon, during which time the male bird 
takes her place. It often happens the young 
ones die in the shell unless assisted, and it 
any trouble is apparent, it is wise to extend the 
small crack usually seen on the egg about the 
eighteenth day, or to hold the cracked part in 
fairly hot water, being careful not to immerse the 
egg. A day or so before the young ones appear, 
a kind of pap or soft food is secreted in the crops 
of both parents. This closely resembles curd, and 
is eagerly devoured by the young, who insert their 
little beaks in their parents’ mouths. The young 
Pigeon’s beak is thick, soft, and quite fleshy in 
appearance, so long as the soft food lasts. This 
food gradually increases in solidity until the 
‘« squabs,”’ as the young birds are first called, are 
able to take grain. Their growth is simply mar- 
vellous, and can be almost seen. To give an idea 
of this, it may be mentioned that whilst a Pigeon 
when hatched weighs but half an ounce, in the ordi- 
nary course, at the seventh day it weighs five-and-a- 
half ounces, and at one month no less than twelve 
ounces. Atsix weeks old, the squeakers (as they 
are termed when a fortnight old), can be taken 
from their home and placed ina loft by themselves. 
The old birds will then invariably go to nest 
again, and generally it is possible to breed not less 
than six pairs in a season. It is not advisable for 
any breeding to take place after August, or the 
first week in September. It is advisable when a 
young bird of a really good strain is eight or ten 
days old, to place on it a conference marking 
ring for the year in which it is hatched. These 
rings are obtainable from H. Allsopp, of 89, Spencer 
Street, Birmingham, who alone is empowered to 
supply them. 
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As for food, Pigeons should be given the best 
corn possible—good hard maple peas and tares in 
equal proportions, mixed with a little wheat, dari 
and tick beans. In summer a little green food 
should not be forgotten. Some people like to 
have a hopper for the birds to feet out of, but 
personally the writer prefers to throw the grain on 
the ground. Do not forget to have plenty of grit 
placed in a box at hand. Coarse river sand is 
good, but for sixpence a good sized bag of suitable 
stuff may be purchased at the corn merchants. 
This assists the birds in the digestion of food, and 
keeps them in perfect health. The water must be 
perfectly clean, and should he given fresh daily. 
‘A bar of salt should also be hung up on the pen 
or breeding box where the birds can peck it. 
All nest boxes should be placed on the ground, and 
should be divided into sections. Orange or lemon 
cases answer admirably when well limed out and 
made comfortable. The would-be Pigeon fancier 
must not forget that in dealing with Pigeons 
cleanliness is essential, and in the matter of 
disease and consequent disaster, prevention is 
better than cure, Therefore, use a little disin- 
fectant, and keep the houses (which will be fully 
described later on), perfectly sweet. Be careful 
to see that no food is left lying about. Generally 
birds are overfed, and in such cases isolation for 
a day or so and practical abstinence from food is 
the best remedy. Between the bars of the pens 
it is wise to keep a lump of old mortar for the 
birds to peck at. 


(To be continued,) 


FERETWORK & CARVING. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AND GOLD MEDALS 


received for our patterns in all parts of the empire. 


The special advantages we enjoy, coupled with the 
enormous stocks we hold, places us A 1 for variety, 
quality, and price, three great things for purchasers 


to consider. , 
| Our 2/6 Beginner's Outfit 


Consists of 
12 inch Steel Frame, 24 Saw 
Blades, 3 Files, 3 Designs, 
Awl, Cramp, Wood, and In- 
structions. 


OTHER OUTFITS: 
3/6, 6/- & 12/6 each. 
+DUGt 


Assorted Parcels of Fret- 
wood, 12 feet, 4/- 


POST FREE. 
+O — 
Books of Tret 


Carving Watterws 
a= 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE, containing 


trations of Fretwork, Carving, Picture Framing, Bent 
Iron and Bamboo Work, Designs and Materials, 6d4., 
post free. 
evox GIVEN AWAY. KO. 
With this New Edition of 20,000 copies, we shall present 
a finely finished pattern of the Crescent Wall Bracket. 


HARGER BROS., Settle, Yorks. 


“Dobbies’ Designs. 


WING to the very heavy expense 

involved in the production of the 

Designs forming our Weekly Presenta.- 

tion Supplements, we cannot supply 

. these with back numbers of Hobbies. 

Copies of them may, however, be obtained on 

sending threepence for each Design required to 

the Publisher of Hobbies, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, London, H.C. 


. age the raed Gate of our readers we give 
elow a complete list of the Designs alread 
published. a ke 


pe 
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No. 8. Benz Iron Work Tasie Sranp. 

I, Midget Photo Frame, with Overlay 
Ornament. 

2. “Aphrodite” Mirror Bracket. 

3. Bent Iron Work Gong Stand. 

4. Hanging Twine Box, with Overlay 
Ornament. 

. 5. “Card” Inkstand. 

6. Carved Adams Frame, 

7. ‘Gasalier” Bracket. 

8. Bentiron Work Table Stand, for Cards, ete. 

9. Carved Lamp Bracket. 


10. Model of a Victoria. 

“Toilet Glass” Cabinet Photo Frame, 
12. ‘ Swing-Boat’? Match Holder. 

13. Hanging Fretwork Calendar. 

Bent Iron Work Grill Panel. 


The following Designs are in preparation— 


15. Carved Blotting Book Cover. 
16. Prize Card Receiver. 


Norrt.—The Patterns not otherwise designated 
are Fretwork. 


ee 
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CHAP. XIIGAS BRACKETS AND PENDANTS. 


T is not intended to devote a separate 
chapter to every different kind of 
household article which can be made 
or ornamented with Ribbon Iron. 
An endeavour has been made to give 
a fair idea of the general extent of 
the work, and the last specific 
Ornaments which shall be dealt with 
are those used for lighting purposes. 
As they, in themselves, cover a wide 
field, the subject of Lanterns will be 
held over till another chapter. 


The making of Candlesticks and 
small Candelabra may be left to the 
reader, They are simple in con- 
struction, and a number of patterns 
are already in the market. 

Gas Brackets and Pendants will chiefly be 
spoken cf here; and at the outset the amateur 
must be reminded that he is compelled to 
patronise the Brass Fitter and Worker to some 
extent. 


GAS BRACKETS. 


To take the sim- 
plest example to 
begin with, purchase 
a small Gas Bracket 
such as Fig, 111, 
The tubing is round, 
and is necessarily in 
Brass, so will eventually be blackened with 
the paint. Square tubing may also be had; it 
is more expensive, but the Ribbon Iron can be 
fixed to it with less difficulty. The width of 
the Iron Strip depends on the diameter of the 
tube; it should be a trifle less, and for a small 
article such as is given, five-sixteenths or three- 
eighths inch would be about right. Fig. 112 
gives an idea as 
to how the plain 
Bracket might be 
ornamented. The 
Bent Iron pattern 
is quite simple, 
but the fixing 
up must be done 
carefully. It 
should be borne 
in mind that Rivets and Screws cannot be 
driven through the Brass tube. If, unhappily, 
they are, friends and relatives will be very 
tardy with their compliments when the gas 
happens to be turned on. 


The Ornament should first be tied firmly with 
wire, and then a Collar twisted round to bind 


Fia. 111. 
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Tube and Ribbon. The ends must be well 
soldered, and the wire should not be removed 
until all is secure. 


Some practice will be required to do this 
work firmly, as the Strip Iron has an 
aggravating tendency to slip from its place; 
but a few trials will shew the way. If the 
Brass tubing be square, the difficulty is much 
less, as it is the circular form of the rod which 
causes all the mischief. 


Another and 
stronger 
method of fix- 
ing is shewn 
in Fig. 113. 
Get the Brass. 
Fitter to fix a 
couple of necks on the tube at the places where 
the principal curves touch. Brackets may be 
purchased with necks already fitted on, but it is 
a chance if these are in the right position. 
Have small holes drilled in the necks, one 
above and one below, and then fix the Ribbon 
Ornament to them by means of a round-headed 
screw. This plan gives not only a firm, but a. 
very pleasing joint, and should always be 
adopted with large work. It has an additional 
advantage—if anything afterwards goes wrong, 
the Ornament can easily be removed by 
unloosening the screws. 


If the plain Bracket, when bought, is brightly: 
polished, the reader should ask to have it: 
tarnished, as in that condition the black paint 
lies on_ better. It should be mentioned 
that the tubing of all small Wrought 
Iron Gas Brackets and Pendants is made of 
Brass, and then blackened. Iron tubes are not; 
made with such a small bore. 


Fig. 113. 


CURVED BRACKETS. 
Curved Brackets can be ornamented in many 
effective ways. A specimen example is given 
in Fig. 114. The work is proceeded with 
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similarily to that just described, and does not | vertical and horizontal tubing prevents dis- 
require further elaboration. The fixing will, | placement. Brass necks, however, would 


perhaps, be found easier, as the curve of the 
tube lessens the chance of slipping. 


Tap (Fig. 115) is objected to as 
being unlike Iron, the part A 
might be cut off, and a little 
Bent fron Work (Fig. 116) 
substituted. The curves would 
have to be very tightly screwed 


undoubtedly add to the effect. These pendants 
are very suitable for Hall and Staircase lights ; 


¥ | they can be suspended from a ceiling with a 
If the plain form of Gas | 


Ball and Socket joint, or may be hung over a 
landing by means of a strong Iron Bracket. In 
the fitting up and adjusting of the gas con- 
nection, the amateur is, of course, dependent on 
a tradesman, but all the other work he can do. 
himself. When the tubing is very long, say 


| for a Staircase light, the shaft should be 


into position, as they are 
Fig. 115. necessarily exposed to con- 
stant handling. 
PENDANTS. 


When Brackets can be 
ornamented satisfactorily, 
a Pendant, such as Fig. 117, 
should be tried. Only one 
example of treatment is 
shewn, as it is the scope of 
the work, and not the 
detail, to which it is 
desirable to draw attention. 


This figure is intended to have only two 
arms; butit might be made with four, although 
Figs. 118 and 119 are forms better adapted for 
a number of lights. 


Fic. 117. 


Many such plain Pendants can ke bought 
at a reasonable price; or, if a special size is 
wanted, it can be made without incurring much 
extra cost. 

The Ornament 
of Fig. 117 calls 
for no_ special 
description, as 
there is nothing 
exceptional 
about it. Ordi- 
nary Collar 
Bands will hold 
the Bent Iron in 
position, as the 
combination of 
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| be pointed out that there can be 
| little use in any amateur attempt- 


| of the Art until he has so far 
| mastered the one at present under 


relieved with such little Ornaments 
as Figs. 120, 121, or 122. These 
would help to break the monotony 
and if something more brilliant were 
wanted, the reader will find a suit- 
able example in Fig. 110, given in the 
preceding Chapter. 


Brackets and Pendants can be 
fitted so as to hold Oil Lamps; but 
in this case they must be consider- 
ably heavier, and the Ribbon Strips. 
will consequently have to be wider. 
For Electric Light they can be made 
less heavy ; indeed, tubing here is not 
absolutely necessary, although it is. 
safer to employ, as it not only hides, 
but protects the wire. 


STANDARD LIGHTS. 


Upright Standard Lights can be. 
made in many elegant forms with the 
use of Bent Iron. Fig, 123 shews 
one style of treatment. Such articles 
are suitable for Newel Posts, or can 
be fixed on any Pedestal; small 
ones are often placed on mantel 
shelves. The Globe could he 
fixed on as- given in the sketch, or 
the Standard could be fitted with an 
ordinary gallery. 

The upright tubing 
of this Light could be 
round in section, and 
three arms made; or 


it might be square 
eee with four arms. Both 
121. ways look well. 
’ 
AND In this Chapter all 
122. remarks have been 


strictly confined to the 
subject, and have kept rigidly to 
Bent Iron Work. A vast amount 
may also be done with Bent 
Brass, and even. more with Sheet 
Brass and Copper. These metals 
are specially adapted to Lights, 
and shail be referred to briefly in 
a closing chapter. But it might 


ing these more advanced branches 


consideration; and there is 
meanwhile so much to be 
done with Ribbon Iron alone, 
that no one need be in any hurry 
to discard it for more difficult, if perhaps more- 
varied, methods. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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No, 14. Brent Iron Work GRILL. 


S may be seen in another part of this 
week’s issue of Hobbies, we are offering 
two Prizes for the best Bent Iron Work 
Grills made from this design. 


We have purposely designed a Grill which is 
not only in itself of a generally useful size, but 
which is capable of being repeated either way, 
so that a panel twice the length or twice the 
width might be made. The Grill could be used 
for a door or window, for a small coil case front, 
for cabinet or cupboard door panels, or for any 
article where an ornamental front was desirable. 


The material which is used for the outer 
framing depends on the use to which the Grill 
is to be put when completed. On the drawing, 
we have merely shewn an iron frame of about 
one-sixteenth inch thickness, but one-eighth inch 


or three-sixteenth inch may be used if necessary. |, : 


Naturally, if there is to be any strain on the 
panel, a strong frame must be obtained, but if 
it is simply to be placed within wood mouldings, 
and used as a door ornament, there can be no 
advantage in having heavy iron. 


The strip iron should be of the best quality or 
it will be impossible to preserve the grace of the 


curves. Almost any width of metal could be 
used (this being another matter which is 
determined by the position which the Grill is 
afterwards to occupy,) but quarter inch may be 
suggested as a useful average width. With such 
a pattern, narrow iron would give a wiry appear- 
ance; and as the ornament is not very open, 
wide strips would naturally cause the panel to 
look heavy. 


It will be seen that the four quarters of the 
Grill are symmetrical. This lessens the labour, 
as it means that four similar curves of each form 
are bent. The curves which touch the outer 
frame may be riveted, but collar-bands should be 
used for all other joints. Solder may be applied 
here and there if necessary. 


We do not wish any of these suggestions to be 
regarded as rules to be observed by those who 
intend to enter for competition. Competitors 
will be allowed to use, without prejudice, any 
materials and methods which they deem fit, 
and our few general hints are only thrown out 
to others. 


In some future number we may give the 
working drawing of a corner cupboard or other 
small article where this Grill could be used with 
advantage, and we shall be glad to have any 
suggestions from our readers as to what par- 
ticular class of article would be most acceptable. 


[Additional copies of this Design, price threepence 
each, may be had from the Publisher of Hobbies, 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, H.C. 
The Presentation Supplements will be given 
during the current week of publication only, and 
will not be supplied with back numbers of Hobbies.] 


No. 15. Carvep Brorrrneg Book Cover. 


The above sketch is a miniature of the full- 
sized Pattern for a Carved Blotting Book Cover, 
which will be given away with each copy of next 
week’s issue of Hobbies. This Design will be the 
subject for a Wood Carving Competition. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY—DECEMBER COMPETITION. 


For the best Photographs sent in last month 
Prizes have been awarded as follows :— 


First Prize, Ten Shillings, to Jor Firtn, 
Norristhorpe, Liversedge, Yorks, for 
“The Huckster.” 

Second Prize, Five Shillings, to ARTHUR S. 

HamprTon, 163, Oxford Road, Reading, 

for ‘‘ Mawgan Church, North Cornwall. 

Mention to Master E. WEAVER for 

‘A Cricketer,’ Miss H. Puizuips for 

‘¢ Who shall it be, and ‘‘ Mrs. EvELINE C. 

CopPEMAN. 


The Competition is not quite so large as the 
last one, but good work was sent in, and we are 
pleased to notice that many young Photographers 
are not afraid to send up work for our inspection. 
We hope to give further details in our next 
issue. 


Hon. 


BENT IRON WORK. 

For the best Bent IRoN Work GRILLS, made 

from this week’s Presentation Design, we offer 

one Prize of a GUINEA, and one Prize of HALF-a- 
GUINEA. 

All matters relating to the actual work, #.e., width 

of metal, method of fixing, etc., are left entirely to 


Competitors, and the awards will be given to those 
examples which shew the best general work. 

Every Competitor should write his or her name 
clearly on a label which must be attached to the Grill 
itself. 

All Grills sent in for Competition will be returned if 
desired, and for this purpose fully stamped and 
addressed labels must be enclosed. In no case can 
articles be returned unless sufficient stamps are sent. 


Articles should be marked “Grill,” and must be 
received at our Office not later than March 31st, 1896. 


A COMPETITION FOR EVERYONE. 

We will give a Prize of ONE Guinea for the 

best, and one of Haur-a-Gurnea for the second 

best, list of TweLve Hoppies suitable for treat- 

ment in this paper. The subjects which have 

already been written upon may be included if the 
Competitor thinks well to do so. 


It must not be forgotten that Hobbies is intended 
to deal with the recreative occupations of ladies as 
well as with those of the other sex. What we wish 
every Competitor to do is to make a list of the Twelve 
Hobbies which he or she may think more interesting 
and more useful than any others, and arrange them 
in what may be considered the order of their 
importance. 

The Prizes will be awarded to the lists which we 
regard as the most suggestive and best calculated to 
appeal to the interest of the largest number of our 
readers. 

All ‘envelopes should be marked “Suggestions 
Competition,” and must arrive at our office not later 
than Saturday, February 8th. 


JUNIOR FRETWORK COMPETITION. 

On the Supplement presented with No. 11 of 
Hobbies will be found the Design for a small 
Tablet inscribed with the word ** Hobbies.’”’ For 
the best example of Fretwork, cut from this pat- 
tern according to the following conditions, we 
will give :— 

A Treadle Fretsaw Machine, with Tilting 

Table, Dust Blower, Drill, etc., and Three 


Additional Prizes of One Gross of the Best 
Fretsaw Blades each. 


CoNnDITIONS. 

1.—All Competitors must be under sixteen years of 
age. The exact age should be stated. 

9.—All Articles must be cut with the Hand Fretsaw 
Frame. 

3.—The choice of wood is left to the Competitor, 
but the wood used should not be more than 3/16 
inch thick. 

4,—All Articles must be left plain, and neither 
polished nor varnished, 

5.—Competitors are allowed to send in more than 
one article. 

6.—A label with full name, address, and age of Com- 
petitor must be tied to the actual piece of work, 
Articles should be securely packed between two 
pieces of wood (or stout cardboard), and must be 
received at our Office not later than January 
31st, 1896. 


Address—The Editor of Hobbies, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


Parcels should be marked “Junior 
Competition.” 


In order to save ourselves the very great time and 
labour involved in repacking and returning the large 
number of Articles which we expect to receive, we 
have purposely selected a Pattern which will be 
purely a test, and which is not of any value to the 
Competitor when cut ont. The specimens submitted 
will therefore not be returned. 


Fretwork 


FRETWORK.—VICTORIA COMPETITION. 

For the best Fretwork Model of a Victoria, 

made from the Design presented with Hobbies No. 
Io, we offer Two Prizes :— 


First Prize—An “ IMPERIAL” TREADLE FRET- 
saw, with Superior Tilting Table for 
Inlay Work, Vertical Drilling Attachment, 
and all Modern Improvements. 


Second Prize—A Finely Finished Treadle Fret- 
saw, with Nickel-plated Tilting Table, 
Emery Wheel, etc. 

The choice of wood, method of cutting, and all 

matters relating to the actual work are left entirely 
to the Competitor. We would strongly urge, however, 


that all Articles should be left plain, and that no 
polish, varnish, stain, or paint of any kind be used. 


Every Competitor should write his or her name 
clearly on a label which nwst be attached to the Vie- 
toria itself. 


Articles sent in for Competition will be returned, 
and in every case it must be stated clearly whether 
they are to be sent back by post or rail. If by post, 
sufficient stamps must be enclosed, and these should 
be affixed to the addressed label. If returnable by 
rail, the name of the nearest Railway Station must 
be clearly given. 


All Articles sent in for Competition should be 
marked “ Victoria,” and must be received at our office 
not later than February 29th, 1896. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Every month we give a Prize of Ten Shillings 
for the best Photograph, and Five Shillings for 
the second best. Subject for this month—Land- 
scape or Seascape. Photographs cannot be 
returned, and we reserve the right to reproduce 
any of them in Hobbies if thought desirable. 
Photographs for this Competition must be sent to 
our office not later than January 31st, marked 
*« Photograph.” 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS, 

All Articles, Sketches, etc., for Competition 

should be addressed to the Editor of Hobbies, 

Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, E,C, 

The name and full address of Competitor must in 
every case be sent. 


NotE :—No correspondence can be entered into with 
Competitors, and all awards made will be final. 
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THE ELECTRIC CIGAR LIGHTER. 


one of the most useful 
articles that a smoker 
could wish for, and this 
Electric one has 
advantage of being un- 
affected either by rain or 
wind, and is always ready 
for use. 

The principle upon 
which the Cigar Lighter 


bedded in a_ block of 
Plaster of Paris, around 


works is as follows :—a | 
piece of asbestos is em- | 


Cigar Lighter is certainly | 


the | 


Procure a small piece of sheet asbestos about 
two inches long, one-inch wide, and one-sixteenth 
inch thick, and cut off a piece about half-inch 
long ; then bore a small hole in the centre. 

We shall now want a few inches of the No. 40 


| German-silver wire ; put one inch of this through 


the hole in the asbestos, and bend the other end 


| upwards as shown in Fig.8 A. Bend the asbestos 


this piece of asbestos a length of German-silver | 


wire is wound, and the ends connected to a suit- 
able contact piece. Upon pressing a push, the 
lid of the case containing the mechanism flies 
open, and contact is automatically made, allowing 
the Electric Current to pass through the coils of 
wire surrounding the asbestos. These wires 


rapidly become heated, and cause the asbestos to | 


glow with a bright red heat. 


We can now proceed with the construction. 
First procure a hard wooden block two inches | 
long, one inch wide and one inch thick, plane and 
sandpaper this smooth and round off the edges. 


Then bore a half-inch hole half-inch deep, 
but right through this time; these holes 
are shown at F and D respectively. Then cut 
three grooves, one at each side and one in front, 
as at G. 

Now cut a strip of stiff spring brass, two-and- 
half inch long, and quarter-inch wide, and cut off 
the odd half-inch; then drill a small hole near 
the end of each, and screw them on the bottom as 
shown in B and C. 


| and join one end to 
| the right hand end of 


| contact piece Fig. 7 B. 


round this long end, and bind the long end of the. 
wire round the asbestos as shown in Fig. 8 B. 
Then take the remaining piece of asbestos and 
wrap it round the other roll; a thin piece of 
copper wire should then be bound round this 
complete roll, as shown in Fig. 8 C, to prevent the 
roll from coming undone. The diameter of the 
roll should be about quarter-inch. 

A table-spoonful of Plaster of Paris must now 
be mixed (not too thick), and the large hole in the 
wooden block filled with it; place the unwired 
end of the asbestos roll in the centre of the 
plaster, as shown in Fig. 7, HK, F. 

Now take a short 
piece of No. 22 BWG 
cotton covered wire, 


the German-silver 
wire, and solder the 
other to the short 


IS dE) 


SG 


The wire should rest 
in the groove G 1. 
Fia 8. 
A length of No. 22 flexible silk covered twin wire 


| isnow required ; separate the conductors, cutting 


5 : ee | silver wire. 
and another hole one-eighth inch in diameter, | 


| 


one an inch shorter than the other, and bare 
about half-an-inch of each. Then solder the 
shortened end to the spring contact B, and the 
other end to the remaining end of the German- 
The silk and cotton covered wires 
may then be cemented in their respective grooves. 

When adjusting the wires, it is better to join 


| them as close as possible to the asbestos, so as to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prevent loss of energy. 

The instrument may now be tested by con- 
necting the wires to the Accumulator terminals, 
when the asbestos should become highly heated. 

We can now proceed to make the case. This 
should be made of stout sheet zinc, and may be 
made in two parts. We will take the bottom 
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part first, and a sheet of zinc six inches long by 
two inches wide will be required; bend this into 
the shape of an oblong case, and neatly solder the 
joint. Fig. 9. indicates what is wanted. 

Now proceed tomake the top. Cut off a piece 
of zine six inches long by an inch wide, and bend 
and solder as before. The top and bottom pieces 
should be made so that when placed end to end 
they will appear to be 
as one unbroken tube. 
A top should be 
soldered tothe smaller 
case. 

Tf the reader does 
not feel up to making 
these cases, he can 
easily get them made 
by any Jocal tinsmith, 
to whom it is really 


Fie. 9. 
a very simple task, but one requiring a certain 
amount of that ‘‘ fakerology,” which an amateur 


rarely possesses. Should the reader chcose to get 
them made, he should endeavour to obtain per- 


mission to watch the craftsman at his work; then, | 
by so doing, he may learn in half-an-hour more | 
than we could teach him in a dozen numbers of | 


Hobbies. 


Our next operation is to connect the two cases | 
together so as to make a box with a lid capable of | 


being opened. We shall want a hinge and a 
spring catch similar to those used in jewel cases ; 
in fact, the reader should endeavour to obtain 
such a case, no matter how old, so long as the 
catch and hinge are all right. Presuming the 


reader has procured the case, he must first take | 


off the hinge, catch, and catch-plate. The hinge 
had better be put on first; to do this, take the 
zinc cases, place them open end to open end, 
and put astrong rubber band round them to keep 
them in position. Then solder the hinge neatly 
on the two portions so that the bend is exactly 
over the division line of the zinc cases. 


When the solder is set, the rubber band may be 
taken off and the catch put on. The method of 
fixing the catch is rather difficult to describe, as 
catches are of many different shapes and sizes, 
and space forbids a description of them all; how- 
ever, we will take a typical specimen as shown in 
Fig. 10. A is the front of the case, B the shank 
of the catch, C the catch-plate, D the push, and 
E the rivets. 


First mark outside the case the correct position 


so that when the lid is pressed down, the hook of 
the shank will just engage the hole in it and pre- 
yent the lid being opened unless released by 
pressing the push. 

The various parts now being complete, we can 
proceed to fit them together. Take the wooden 
block containing the asbestos, etc., and fit it in 
the body of the zinc case, so that the top is flush 
with the edge of the case; of course the asbestos 
should project. Then put a couple of short brass 
serews from the outside of the case to hold the 
block secure, taking care that they do not touch 
any of the Electrical conductors. A piece of zinc 
should then be soldered to the bottom, first 
making a hole in it to pass the flexible wire 
through. 


When using the Cigar Lighter it should be 
automatically thrown into action by pressing the 
push, but although, in the present state 
of the apparatus, this desirable end is 
apparently afar off, the means of obtain- 
ing it is simple in the extreme. 


™m 


First cut a thin piece of wood so 
that it will fit in the hole D, Fig. 7, in 
which it must slide easily up and down 
without sticking; place it in this hole 
so that one end touches the spring con- 
tact B. A piece will befound to project ; 

“ cut this off so as to leave about quarter- 
Fic. 10. inch projecting. 

Now cut a one-inch cube of wood and glue it to 
the lid at the zinc end, so that when the lid is 
pressed down this cube will press down the 
plunger D. 

The Cigar Lighter is now practically complete ; 


| but as plain zinc is not particularly inviting to 


of all the holes required, and drill them to the | 


proper size. The second operation requires much 
patience and careful handling; it consists of 
riveting the catch and plate inside the case. We 
shall require some small rivets, which may be cut 
from fretwork pins. Take the case and shank, 


place them in position, and put the rivets through | 


from the inside; then place a piece of flat iron 
under them and hammer them down. When 
hammering down arivet it is best to hit the rivet 


a little to the side instead of flat on top; and in | 


the case of such small rivets with very gentle 
taps. When the rivet is hit flat on the top, it has 


a tendency to bend sideways; but if hit sideways, | 
working all the way round, a burr is formed, | 


which increases as the hammering proceeds. This 


the eye, a little attention may be paid to render 
it somewhat more artistic. This may be done by 
applying some black cycle enamel to the case, 
after which it must be laid aside to dry. 

Our task being so far finished, we may look to. 
see that everything works well. The ends of the 
flexible wire are connected to the positive and 
negative terminals of the Accumulator. When 
the Cigar Lighter is being carried in the 
pocket, the lid must ef course be closed, 
causing the wooden block to press down the 
plunger, and preventing the brass strip from 
making contact. When the apparatus is required 
for use, the button is pressed, allowing the spring 
contact to push up the plunger and lid, and 
making contact with the brass piece, thus 
enabling the current to flow through the German- 
silver coils and causing the asbestos to become 
heated. Upon shutting the lid, the contact is 
broken. 

Tt will be seen that the apparatus is automatic 
in its action, only requiring one hand for its 
manipulation, and is perfectly free from danger, 
which is more than can be said of safety (?) 
matches and fuses. 


suggestion applies equally well to both large and 


small rivets. 


Having fixed the shank, the catch-plate may | 


be proceeded with. The catch-plate is the por- 
tion that the shank catches, and should be fixed 


NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Genuine Electric Lighting 
Watch Set. Just the thing for 
dark nights and winter mornings. 
Lights instantly. Two powerful 
Batteries and handsome Brass 
Fittings. Will not get out of 
order. Price 7s. 6d., post free.— 
H. PRICE & Co., 4, Berry Street, 
Clerke 1well Road, E.C. 
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+"%__All communications to be answered in these columns should be marked ‘* Correspondence,” and must be addressed 
to the Editor of Hobbies, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. In nocase can we reply to enquiries by post. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Wint1am WoopHams.—We have your letter, and have 
written to our Electrician to say that we must have an 
article on Telephones as soon as possible. 


FRETWORK, CARVING, &c. 


OC, E. Lona.—We have never tried the Fret Machine you 
speak of. If it is strong and serviceable you may 
congratulate yourself that it is “‘ cheap.” 


H,.D.—You can buy good liquid glue in many stationers and 
other shops. If you wish it specially for Fretwork, try 
our advertisers. The price will be sixpence per bottle. 


PRizzE WINNER.—There can be no objection to your making 
the front wheels of the Victoria turn on a pivot, but will 
the model be strong? That is an important 
consideration, 


A Youne READER, ETO, oF Hobbies—The Victoria 
Model will look perfectly well if cut from 4 inch wood. 
We merely suggested 3-16th inch as many Fretworkers 
find it difficult to fix $ inch pieces together. 


Bic Bey.—Unfortunately your sample has gone amissing. 
Stain or varnish may be applied with a brush, but to 
polish an article you must rub. Are you determined to 
colour your ‘Big Ben?” Will it not look better plain ? 


D, D. BENNETT.—The wheels of the Victoria are designed 
to revolve; they should be fixed on by a fine nail or 
screw. We are interested to learn of the mechanical 
training which schoolboys receive in Sweden, and 
certainly agree with you that it is greatly to their 
advantage. 


T. R. Rozrnson.—The Saw blade you enclose is a fine 
Swiss one. You can get them from any of the Fretwork 
Firms who advertise in Hobbies. The price you mention 
is 2/3 per gross, but we fancy that they may be had for 
less. Remember, these are not by any means the best 
Fretsaws to use. 


METAL WORK. 


EsPpERANCE.—For firms who are publishers of Bent Iron 
Work Designs we can suggest Messrs. J. H. Skinner and 
Co., Dereham, and Messrs. Harger Brothers, Settle. 
With Hobbies from time to time you will get Designs 
gratis. We have never tried the “ Ionical,” but understand 
that it is a yery useful article for Bent Iron Workers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND LANTERNS, 


A BEGINNER.—The price of the book is one shilling, and 
no doubt you can get it in Manchester at Chapman’s, 
Albert Square. 


H. EH. Barrnett.— ‘Elementary Lessons in Photo- 
tography,” by John A. Hodges, published by Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney, 1, Creed Lane, London, H.C. 


G. H. TyLer.—You cannot do better than buy one of 
Lancaster’s, and we should recommend the “ Instanto- 
graph” series. You could get what you require for the 
sum named. 


W. Lanerorp.—Send to Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 
Blackheath, London. They have special fittings for 
the Incandescent gas burner, which can easily be fixed 
in an ordinary Magic Lantern. We cannot give you 
the price, as we have no catalogue at hand. 


| 


J.T.—A “ Merveilleux ” 3-plate camera, with lens, tripod, 
and one double dark slide would cost you 21s. One 
extra slide would cost you 5s. 6d, For the balance of 
your 30s. you might fit yourself up with 2 iplate 
dishes, one for developing and one for fixing, 1 j-plate 
printing frame, a small quantity of hydroquinone, 
develeper, hypo. a packet of printing paper, and 
toning bath. This will cover what you require for a 
start. We fear the quantities of chemicals will be very 


small. 
STAMPS. 
F,.P.B.—Worth nothing to a postage stamp collector. 
Exson’s Canadian 5 cent. of the musk-rat issue is worth 3d. 


PrcuNIA.—The card should be worth from 5s. to 7s. 6d., 
according to Condition. 


H.K.—Your French stamps are both quite common. 
1c. U.S.A. blue imperf should be worth about 6d. 


ERRoR.—The English envelope you describe is possibly 
not an error at all, but simply the result of fading. I 
should like to see it. Keep the envelope entire whatever 
you do! 


J.B.H. can discriminate between Paris printings and 
Athens printings of Grecian stamps by Closely studying 
the shading on the neck of head of Mercury. In the 
Paris print the lines are fewer, and the printing 
generally is much finer. 


J.C.D.G.—The 1d. red, small crown watermark, with hair- 
line through value, is catalogued by Hilckes at 2s. 6d., 
but the value of any specimen depends entirely upon its 
condition. We should much like to see your copy, and 
could then give you an exact valuation. 


T. A. McC.—You need feel no uneasiness as to the bona 
fides of British Colonial stamps in the unused condition. 
Great Britain has not yet gone into the “gumpap” 
business. (2) Thereis nothing against the particular 
South American States that you mention, but others, 
such as Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador 
are addicted to the practice of catering specially for 
stamp collectors. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mecuanic, A.W.J., Acouti. J. R. TRUMBLE, ETC.—We 
have noted your suggestions. ‘The various Hobbies 
mentioned we hope to deal with in due time. 


H. Porter.—We are greatly interested in your letters. 
The subject you mention seems a good one, and we are 
making inquiries with‘'a view to having an article on it. 


The 


As we are obliged to go to press nearly a 
fortnight before the date of publication, we 
must ask Correspondents not to be dis- 
appointed should answers to their queries 
not appear as soon as they expected. In 
every case we shall endeavour to supply an 
answer in the first possible issue. 


* 
x * 


ToBacconists CoMMENGCING. See 

Illd. Guide & Catalogue (259 pgs.) 

8d., ‘‘How to open a Cigar Store, 

£20 to £2,000.”—Tobacconists’ Out- 

fitting Co. (Reg.), 186, Euston Rd., 

London. N.B.— Shopfitters and 
showcase makers for all trades. (Over 50 years reputation), 
Mgr., H. Myers. 
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NOTES ON SPORT. 


TURGESS, the amateur walking champion 
did not add very much to his reputation in 
the Polytechnic race on Boxing Day. The 
champion, of course, started from scratch 
in the 15 miles’ handicap, and had announced 
his intention of attempting to beat record 
for the distance. 


Sturgess, however, was hardly in his best form (who 
would be on Boxing Day?). Neither his style nor his 
speed were quite up to his usual standard. In fact, he 
had to take a “caution” on two occasions, a thing 
most unusual with him. While the handicap was pro- 
gressing, a walker named Knott, who had 64 minutes 
start from Sturgess, had actually been gaining on the 
champion all the way. 


At 1iand 12 miles, Sturgess was credited with records, 
and the fact was published to the world in the sporting 
papers next morning. This was really a double error, 
as was afterwards discovered. In the first place, 
Knott's times at 11 and 12 miles, though not taken, 
must have been faster than those made by Sturgess. 
And in the second, not even Knott could have beaten 
the real record, standing to the credit of T. Griffith, 
and made a quarter of a century ago. 


Sturgess retired after 12 miles, and the timekeepers 
then turned their attention to Knott, who covered the 
full 15 miles in the excellent time of 2 hours, 2 minutes, 
57 4-5th seconds, a splendid performance for mid- 
winter. 


On the last Saturday in the old year, the famous 
Salford Harriers contested a 6 miles inter-club race 
with the Crewe Harriers. The distance was originally 
fixed at 8 miles, but owing to the late start and the bad 
weather, it was agreed to reduce the mileage to 6. 


After an interesting race, the old Salford champion, 
‘W. H. Morton, was first man home, closely followed by 
three other Manchester men. Salford also secured 
sixth and seventh positions, and thus won easily. 


It is marvelloas what a considerable number of pro- 
minent English football players find their way to South 
Africa. Mr.C.J.L.Platnaur, himself an old athlete and 
football man from Birmingham, has written from 
Johannesburg to one of the English football journals, 
giving some interesting particulars of football at the 
Cape. In his letter he names more than a dozen 
players of note, now the leaders of African football, all 
of whom made high reputations in England. The 
chiefenemy to football in South Africa is “ distance.” 
When a club has to go 1,000 or 1,500 miles to play off a 
cup tie, it must certainly need a great amount of 
enthusiasm to keep the game alive. From all accounts 
this enthusiasm is not lacking, but rather different 
arrangements have to be made for the decision of 
challenge cup contests to what we are accustomed in 
this country. Football competitions, Mr. Platnaur 
tells us, are localised by the decision ofa ‘* Tournament,” 
held each year in a different district. Every club 
which can get to the tournament, and many 


) travel a great number of miles in order to take 
| part in it, enters the competition. Clubs which are 
too far away have to content themselves with waiting 
patiently until it becomes the turn of their district for 
tournament honours. 


The cycle tax in France is 10 francs per annum. 
This in 1894 produced about £70,000. 25 per cent. of 
this is returned to local authorities, thus giving the 
| different municipalities an interest in the effective col- 
lection of the tax. Itis stated that there has been 
absolutely no grumbling about the imposition of this 
tax, many cyclists considering that on the whole it is 
advantageous rather than otherwise. 


The N.C.U. has once more rejected the three class 
scheme, and adheres to its decision to recognise none 
but amateurs and professionals. On paper this inten- 
tion is a very laudable one, but in practice it is very 
difficult. Nearly all the prominent riders are “ go be- 
tweens,” men who are in the employ of the trade. 
Some of these are no doubt professionals in disguise, 
others are simply assisted amateurs. They have time 
allowed them for training, and they have their out-of- 
pocket expenses found for them, as well as machines 
and pacemakers. Many of theseridersnowholdlicenses 
as pure amateurs, which undoubtedly they are not, and 
the N.C.U. is being hoodwinked and cheated every 
day. Under these circumstances there is a strong 
feeling abroad that it would be far better to openly 
cater for these pseudo amateurs than to continue the 
farce of regarding some of them as pure amateurs, 
and some as professionals, as is now done. 


Many cyclists who are well versed in racing pro- 
cedure strongly advocate the adoption of a simpler 
plan than this. They would abolish all distinction 
of class, and allow all riders who behaved themselves, 
and were not guilty of roping or foul practice, to race 
together. No doubt there is a good deal to be said for 
such a scheme. 


It is stated that there are now no less than 131 pro- 
fessional cyclists, nearly all of first grade, resident in 
Paris. All of them are presumably making, at least, a 
living out of cycle racing in the Gay City, and a few 
| are undoubtedly doing very well for themselves. 


Most of the leading men have retainer fees from 
large bicycle tyre manufacturers, whose goods they 
ride. The Parisian seems to be as keenly interestedin 
cycling as ever. The wheel has become not only a 
national pastime, but almosta national sport in France. 
Good racing, even on thesmall covered tracks of Paris, 
always commands a profitable gate. 


Away from the track, the pastime flourishes ex- 
| ceedingly. The bigoted aversion to the cycle of the 
county magistrate, and other people of the same class 
in England, is said to be entirely absent in France, 
where the machine is generally looked upon with great 
favor, and its usefulness, both commercially and as a 
recreative agent, are both appreciated and valued. 
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CHAP. VL—PREPARATIONS, AND SIMPLE WORK. 


DRAWING. 


S Drawing necessary for Carving ? 
This is a query which is often asked, 
and which can be answered both in 
the Affirmative and in the Negative. 
To put it simply, drawing is not 
absolutely vital to the Art, but its 
usefulness cannot be over-estimated. 
To encourage those who have never 
practised any freehand drawing, it 
may be said that many fairly good 
Carvers can do little or nothing with 
their pencils. Sculptors occasionally 
find it extremely difficult to convey 
their ideas to paper; and many 
copper-plate engravers, who can 

produce matchless head lines, are miserable 

writers when they take to pen and ink. This 
is one side of the question. On the other hand, 
it should be clearly pointed out that drawing, 
although perhaps not an essential, is an 
invaluable aid. Published patterns very often 
require slight corrections before they are traced ; 
some of them, again. may have portions which 
are too difficult for the worker, and a knowledge 
of drawing would soon enable him to make 
such alterations as might suit his capabilities, 
and at the same time which would not spoil the 
design. Occasionally in Carving, as in paint- 
ing, the line is lost, and when another can be 
drawn in exactly where it should be, it is a 
decided help. In addition to this, there is the 
great advantage of being quite independent of 
printed designs. Floral and foliated arrange- 
ments could be taken direct from nature, 
drawings could be enlarged or reduced to suit 


certain requirements, and pieces of furniture | 


could be ornamented without having to search 
for suitable designs, 


| 


| 


Those who go in for much Carving, and who | 


can also use the pencil with some freedom, 
should always carry a note-book in their pocket 
when they visit museums, exhibitions, or any 
places of interest where there is a chance of 
getting some ideas. A few rough jottings will 
be found very useful; and if there be time, and 
if sketching is not forbidden, a careful study of 
some specially gocd example should be made. 


SECTIONS. 


In making a drawing never fail to takeTa 
section. Some beginners have a very hazy 
notion of what sections are, and find them more 
confusing than helpful. Sections indicate the 
thickness. Carving is not flat decoration ; it has 
not only length and breadth, but also depth, 
and sections shew whether the relief is to be 
high orlow. Thus, in Fig. 8, the mere outline 
conveys nothing 
beyond the general 
form of the patera; 
the shading, of 
course, helps, but not 
to a sufficient degree. 
If the patera were 
sawn straight 
through at A B, the 
side view of the cut 
would be exactly as 
C. C is the section ; 
it gives the height of 
; the flat outer rim, 
the height of the centre bead, and the curve of 
the eight nulled petals. There is nothing 
difficult to understand, if it simply be imagined 
that the ornament has been cut through where 
the line of section is given. 


Fia. 8. 


TRANSFERRING, 


In transferring the pattern to the wood, the 
best plan is to use black carbon paper. Trace 
the outline carefully, ruling the straight lines, 
and describing any circles with a pair of com- 
passes. A vertical line should be drawn 
through the centre of the pattern; also a 
horizontal line, if necessary. Care must be 
taken that these lines are at right angles to each 
other, and that they pass exactly through the 
centre. When the design is of a purely 
geometrical nature, all squares, angles, and 
circles should be tested, so that there may be 
no irregularity. 

Never paste the pattern to the wood. This 
may be convenient in Fretwork; but with 
Carving it is very awkward, as the paper would 
tear and constantly get in the way, besides 
always tending to blunt the edge of the Tool. 
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FIGURE 9. 


Fig. 9 represents the lid of some box, which 
can be tried after the pleasures of practising on 
Pine have been reluctantly abandoned. 
simple pattern might be carved on a coal 
cabinet, or on some other article; or it could be 
cut separately, and afterwards used as found 
convenient. Lime might perhaps be the most 
agreeable wood to use. To suggest a suitable 
8iz2, 12 or 14 inches square would do for the 


outside measurement, with six or seven inches | 
As there is | 


for the diameter of the circle. 
marked regularity in the pattern, it must be 
drawn carefully with a T-square or straight 
edge, and a pair of compasses. 


All the Carving is to be kept pretty flat, in no 
ease there being a dip of more than one-eighth 
of an inch. The two border lines are cut with 


a V, and will not give much trouble if this Tool | 


has previously been tried. A Corner Firmer 
could also do the work by cutting first one 
slanting line, and then another to meet it. In 
the centre portion much depends on having the 
fan-shaped divisions carefully spaced out ; it is 
worth while spending an extra ten minutes on 
this in preference to running the risk of total 
failure later on. The large circle should be 
outlined with a Gouge, and then the curved ends 
of each division cut away with the same Tool. 
The fan divisions are round backed, and are 
separated by a sharp “ditch,” which should 
be cut as straight and clear as possible. The 
centre stud will be tackled with a smaller 
Gouge, and will not present many difficulties. 
The four small corner ornaments are simply 
made; they consist of three cuts which slant 
down from the sides, and meet at a centre 
point. 

In cutting out the whole pattern, the aim 
must be to preserve the general form. Other 


difficulties are merely nominal; there is no | 


grounding, and the only work which can be 
called modelling is in curving the rays of the 
fan, and in rounding off the circular centre. 


Fan-shaped ornaments are much used in 
Sheraton work, and are very often found on 
inlaid secretaires, tables, and other pieces of 
furniture. 

FIGURE 10. 


Another way of treating the same design is to | 
leave the centre in relief, as Fig. 10. The fan 
wheel is the same as before, but instead of being | 


This | 


Fia. 10. 


sunk, the circular border round it is cut away 
to the depth of one-eighth inch, and then 
punched all over. At the corners are similar 
ornaments as in Fig. 9, but slightly larger ; 
there is a single \/-cut groove beyond. The 
outline of the centre fan might be very gently 
undercut, and the sharp upper edge taken off, as 
| shewn in Fig. 11. In the previous figure the 
| fan edges might also be blunted. 


To explain the sim- 
plest form of under- 
cutting, Fig. 12 shews 
the section of a patera 
which has a bevelled, or 
chamfered, edge. Fig. 
12a illustrates the same 
ornament with an 
undercut outline. The 
bevel is simply in the 
opposite direction. A 
great deal of under- 
cutting may be done 
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with happy 


experience is 

gained, but Fie, 12. 

until then it 

should only be 

“attempted” on C2222 
a small scale. Fide 19k 


Before a leaf or 
a twig may be 
carved to stand clear of the ground, a con- 
siderable amount of practice is required. 


Instead of having the divisions of the fan 
curved in section, they might be hollowed, and 
left with a sharp ridge in place of the ditch. 
This method is equally effective, but the carving 
is rather more difficult. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our new original Design Sheet, with prices of Iron, 
Copper, &c., and particulars of our New Tool, “THE 
IonrIoAL,” sent on receipt of 1d. stamp. 


->+& BAMBOO WORK, 3<- 
| Bamboos, Panels, and every other requisite at low 
prices. Our New Price List and Sheet of Designs 
sent on receipt of 1d. stamp. 
THE AMATEUR’S MARKET, 
8, BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, LE Ee DS. 
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.*, The charges for advertisements (prepaid) in this page will be sixpence for every twelve words oF 


less,"name and address inclusive, and one halfp 


enny for every additional word. Single letters, initials and 


figures are each counted as 9 word; but undivided numbers (28 153), and prices (as 10s. 6d.) count as only one 
word each. In every case the name and address of the advertiser must be given for publication, and we 
cannot at present undertake to supply s private name or number and receive replies to advertisements ab our 
office. All advertisements must be accompanied by remittances, otherwise they cannot be inserted. When- 


ever possible, payment should be made in Postal Orders, and not stamps. 


Letters should be marked 


" Advt.,” and must be addressed to the Publisher, Hobbies, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, H.0. 
Nore.—Trade Advertisements can only be inserted in this page at the rate of one shilling per line. 


Antique Carving Patterns.—Sets 1, 2,and 3 contains 
26, 22, and 25 large patterns respectively of 
panels, &c., 1/- each set, free.—J. Jackson, Thorngate, 
Barnard Castle. 


Banjo for sale, 6/-, post free—John Jules, 106, Lewes 
Road, Brighton. 


Dulcimer.—(Large), 4 strings, each note beautifully 
inlaid, good condition and tone, easily learnt; 
Instruction Book complete, 38/- Foster, Rutland 
Road, Bedford. 


Dynamo.—About 20 candle power, good condition, 
price 25/- Terry, 39, Roman Road, Bow. 


Blectrical Hobbies.—Write for New Enlarged List; 
will just suit you; prices low; best quality.— 
Electric, Lord Street, Openshaw, Manchester. D. 4. 


Electro Motors (very powerful with one battery), all 
parts complete including wire. Post free, 1/4. 
Battery 9d. extra—Fowler, 202, Victoria Park 
Road, Hackney. 


Exchange Medical Coil with Battery for +-plate 
Camera.—C. Taylor, 3, Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden, London. 


Exchange good Magic Lantern and Slides for good 
Treadle Fret Machine.—Heming, Whitby. 


Films for tracing Lantern Slides, 44d. per dozen.— 
Photo’r, 11, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. B.1. 


Fox Terrier Pup 9 months, very pretty, 4/- E. Turner, 
Thetford, Norfolk. 


Fretwork, Carving, Lists 1d. “The Amateur,” 
volumes I. to V., containing illustrated articles on 
Fret, Carved, Inlaid, and Bent-Iron work 1/- per 
volume, free.—Henry Zilles, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London. 


Fret Machine Wanted.—Exchange Album, containing 
600 Stamps,and 75 Birds’ Eggs, or buy.—Singleton, 
Green Street, Stockport. 


Fretwoods, + inch American Canary, 34d. per foot; 
Teak, Mahogany, 44d.—T. Carter, Lichfield. H. 3. 


Fretsaw, Treadle, Windsor, cost 21/-, exchange for 
fretwood or 9/6 cash; good condition.—Hazlehurst, 
28, Trevor Road, Southsea. 


How to learn and start a light artistic business that 
will produce a living without previous knowledge on 
the small capital of one pound. Complete instruc- 
tions, post free, 12 stamps.—James, 11, Stanbury 
Road, Peckham, 8.E. C. 2. 


High Class Tools._For New Illustrated Price List, 
send 3d. to Osborn Brothers, Tool Merchants, 
48, Fratton Street, Portsmouth. M. 9. 


Microscope, Achromatic, Three Powers, 4, 4, and 1 
inch, 50/-, or will exchange for Treadle Fretsaw 
and other tools. J., 36, Hampton Street, S.E. 


New Book of Instuctions in gilding, graining, mixing 
paint, French polishing, picture-frame making, 
mount cutting, etc.,1,000 valuable recipes, free, 1/2.— 
McQuhae, Cockermouth, and all Booksellers. L.3. 


Picture-framing Outfit wanted._State price and par- 
ticulars.—F. Taylor, Altofts, Normanton. eee 


Vv 


Powerful Walking Stick Air Gun, shot and bullet 
barrels, all accessories. Maker, Blissett, London. 
35/- Edwards, Oakhill, Bath. 


Photography.—Exchange Kombi Camera, new. 
antens Hand Camera,—Percy George, Ashlea, 
ant, 


Stamps.—Good collection, about 300 different Foreign 
Stamps, sacrifice, 2/6—Collection, 2, De Beauvoir 
Square, London, N. 


Stamps.—100 different, including British Guiana, 
catalogued 1/6, Natal, Ceylon, Travancore, Cape, 
Straits, &c., 1/1; superior, including British Guiana, 
3 surcharged, catalogued 8d. and 1/6, Nova 
Scotia, &c., 3/1; satisfaction guaranteed. Collections 
bought.—Khodes, Rammas House, Otley. 


Stamps.—Oriental, very rare Greece, 1 drachma; 
searce Russian Levant, 10 kopecs; six Turkish, ten 
Roumania, four obsolete Bulgaria, Montenegro; 
30 excellent genuine varieties Oriental only ; 1s. 1d. 
Smith, Arthur Road, Kingston, Surrey. C.1. 


Stamps.—Would be pleased to send on approval 
selection of rare stamps. References. — Harold 
Brown, Friar Lane, Nottingham. 


Stamps.—Gratis, a rare Sirmoor (figure, elephant) to 
allapplicants for my well-selected approval sheets.— 
John Davey, Messing, Kelvedon. 


Tower Bridge Model, 50/-, or exchange Cushion 
Safety.—Squire Boulton, 18, Scott Street, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


———.9—___ 


The Editor of ‘‘ Hobbies” is always ready to 
receive Suggestions for Articles for insertion in the 
paper. Any manuscript sent for his consideration 
must however be accompanied by a fully addressed 
and stampedenvelope. Unsuitable contributions will 
be returned without avoidable delay, but it must be 
distinctly understood that the Editor will not hold 
himself responsible for the loss of any manuscript. 


SSTRMPS, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Liberal Terms and Free Samples 
for Agents. 


H. LINDNER, 170, Fleet St., 
London, E.C. 
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SEVEN INTERNATIONALD MEDALS. 
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A few reasons are given below why every Fretworker should obtain our 
New Illustrated Catalogue of Tools and Designs for 


FRETWORK a 
ON * CARVING. 


NEW DESIGNS. 


No other firm is able to offer so large a variety of really artistic and original designs for 
Fretwork. We have spared neither trouble nor expense to obtain these, and reproductions of all 
of them will be found in miniature in our New Catalogue. We guarantee all our designs to be 
accurately drawn, so that all the parts will fit properly together when they are cut out. Our New 
Catalogue contains a number of perfectly new designs, which we confidently assert to be the finest 
ever produced. 


English Made Machines & Frames. 


Our Catalogue contains full particulars of a number of thoroughly serviceable Treadle 
Machines for Fretwork, all of which are made in our own workshops, and not imported from 
Germany and America. Our No. 2 Improved Roger Treadle Machine, with nickel plated tilting 
table and emery wheel, is onny 19/- This is absolutely the cheapest Fretwork Machine in the 
market, and may be depended upon to do thoroughly good work. If any purchaser of one of these 
Machines is not thoroughly satisfied with it, he may return it, carriage paid, at any time within 
a week of receiving it, and we will refund the money. We are the only makers of Fret Frames in 
Great Britain; all Frames sold by other firms are imported from Germany or America, We sell 
all Steel Fret Frames of our own make at prices ranging from 10d. to 5/- 


EFRETSAW BLADES. 


Our “ Record” and “Swift” Fretsaw Blades are manufactured expressly for us from the best 
British Steel Wire. The “ Record” are best for Hand Frames, and the “ Swift’? for Treadle 
Machines. There are no better Saw Blades made, and we sell them at the low price of 3d. per 
dozen. If not less than one gross is ordered at a time, we charge 2/6, and send the Saws in a neat 
and serviceable cardboard box. Full particulars will be found in our Catalogue. 


FRETWOOD. 


We have the largest stock of fancy woods for Fretwork in the United Kingdom. All the 
wood is cut in our own mills, and the boards are given a smooth and glossy surface by expensive 
machinery. We have been awarded a Gold Medal for the excellence of our 3-ply Fretwood. 
Our Catalogue contains full descriptions and prices of all our woods. 


What Our Catalogue is like. 


Our New Catalogue is a handsomely printed and fully illustrated book of 64 pages, 
containing full particulars and prices of all materials required for Fretwork, Wood Carving, 
Bent Iron Work, &c. It also contains instructions for Fretwork, Carving, Bent Iron Work, and 
Polishing and Varnishing. The price is sixpence, and it forms one of the cheapest and most 
useful books of reference any Fretworker could possibly have. With every copy we 


vox GIVE AWAY ko 


a beautiful Design for a Fretwork Model of the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament, the 
published price of which is One Shilling. 


It will pay every Fretworker to send at once Sixpence for the 
Catalogue and Presentation Design. 


OUR PRIZE MEDALS. 


We have obtained no fewer than Seven Prize Medals at various Great International 
Exhibitions. No other firm in the United Kingdom has ever obtained an award for Fretwork 
Designs or Materials at any International Exhibition. This is a fact the significance of which 
all Fretworkers will at once realise. 


J. H. SKINNER & Co., H Dept., DEREHAM, Norfolk. 
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Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
LONDON, MAY, 1895. 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says :— 
“*Hovis’ is a grand institution, | have almost lived on it since | found it out.” 


6d. & 1/- SAMPLE OF BREAD & BISCUITS ON RECHIPT OF STAMPS. 


—+& ‘ Imitation is the Sineerest Form of Flattery.’’ 22- 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of 
“ HOVIS,” which, having met with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many 
instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is sup 
plied as ‘HOVIS ” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost 
of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, 


—-& MPlillers, Macclesfield, 
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BEWARE! BAKERS RECOMMENDING ANY OTHER BREAD IN THE PLACE OF “HOVIS” DO SO FOR? 
THEIR OWN PROFIT. BEWARE! 


Printed and Published at the Office of " HopBrks,” Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
Bole Advertisement Agents,—_JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


